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The Outlook for Population Growth 


OPULATION growth in our coun- 
try made a sharp spurt during 
the war period. ‘The birth 

rates,in the years 1941 to 1945 were 
the highest in more than a decade; 
the number of children born in these 
five years exceeded the total for any 
comparable period in the history of 
the country. At the same time, the 
civilian death rate dropped to the 
lowest level on record. As a result 
of these favorable developments, the 
excess of births over deaths in the 
years 1941 to 1945 amounted to 
7,750,000, as compared with 5,200,- 
000 in the preceding five-year period. 
It appears quite certain that, be- 
cause of the marked upswing in the 
birth rate, when the 1950 Census is 
taken, the number of children under 
15 years of age in our population 
will exceed the number in 1940 by 
an appreciable margin. This is in 
sharp contrast with the experience 
in the decade from 1930 to 1940, 
when the number of children under 
15 decreased by 3,000,000. From all 
these indications, one might be led 
to believe that our population is 
headed for a rapid increase in the 
years to come. 

Actually, the outlook is not as 
bright as would appear from surface 
indications. In the first place, it is 


generally realized that the high birth 
rate prevailing during the war pe- 
riod. is only a temporary phenom- 
enon. While there is reason to be- 
lieve, in view of the continued high 
matriage rate and the demobiliza- 
tion of men from the armed forces, 
that the birth rate will remain rela- 
tively high for the next year or two, 
it is equally reasonable to expect 
that soon thereafter the rate will 
return to about the prewar level. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that 
even in 1943, when the wartime 
rise in the birth rate reached its 
peak, the rate of natural increase 
still was not up to that for 1920. 
And since 1943, the rate of natural 
increase has dropped appreciably. 

The statistical facts appear in the 
chart and table on pages 2 and 3. 
If conditions of fertility and mortal- 
ity prevailing in 1920 had continued 
unchanged, a cohort of 100 white 
girls born in that year would even- 
tually produce 125 daughters and 
157 granddaughters. In other words, 
the ‘‘net reproduction rate’’ for 
white females in 1920 was 1.252. In 
subsequent years the rate dropped 
steadily, until in the middle 1930’s 
it was under one—that is, below the 
maintenance level. The fertility 
and mortality prevailing in 1936 
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OBSERVED AND ““TRUE” BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES, AND RATES OF 
NATURAL INCREASE FOR THE WHITE POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1920 to 1945 








OBSERVED RATES PER 
1,000 PoPpuLATION 


‘“*TRUE”’ RATES PER 
1,000 PoruLaTIon* 





Birth 
Rate 


Death 
Rate 


Rate of 
Increase 


Death 
Rate 





= 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company = 


1920 
1930 
1940 
1942 


26.1¢ 
20.17 
18.9* 
21.9* 
1943 23.0* 
1944 22.0* 
1945 — 


252 
079 
024 
-189 
235 
161t 
.138t 


of 100. 
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*Recorded births raised by 8.5 percent for 1940 and by 6.4 percent for later years, to adjust for incom- 
plete registration. 

¢From Thompson and Whelpton, ‘‘Population Trends in the United States,” page 263. 
rates are adjusted for incomplete registration. 

tEstimates. 
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have the ‘‘true’”’ rate of natural 
increase, which is generally much 
below the observed rate. 


would eventually have led to a pop- 
ulation decrease of 5 percent a gen- 
eration. By 1940 the net reproduc- 
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tion rate had risen to 1.024, which 
meant that the population then was 
little more than reproducing itself. 
In 1943 the rate was 1.235, and in 
1945 it was 1.138. 

A false optimism may prevail 
regarding the size of our future 
population as a result of the fact 
that the observed rate of natural 
increase in the past four years has 
been in excess of 1 percent per 
annum. It should be emphasized 
that this measure is a misleading 
index of the course of population 


growth. Our present population has 


a high proportion of women in the 
reproductive ages, a situation which 
is necessarily only temporary, and 
in time will pass. When allowance 
is made for this fact—by taking into 
account mortality rates and repro- 
duction rates specific for age—we 


The United States is not by any 
means the only country facing the 
problem of guarding against an 
eventual downward trend in popula- 
tion. A number of European coun- 
tries, for whom the problem is much 
more urgent than for us, have sought 
by various means to encourage the 
formation and growth of families. 
The incentive consisted, for the most 
part, of subsidies or other benefits 
for marriage and the birth of children. 
Recently the British, concerned 
about the maintenance of their num- 
bers, have appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to study the problem. In 
our country too, studies are in prog- 
ress to investigate the trends affect- 
ing our population growth. Such 
studies must form the basis for a 
population policy consistent with 
our traditions and current needs. 
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Slight Setback in Health Record for 1946 


HE year 1946 got off to a poor 
; pe because of an epidemic of 
respiratory disease which began late 
last year and had not fully subsided 
in the opening weeks of this year. 
But the record has improved month 
by month, as.is evident from the 
experience among the many millions 
of Metropolitan Industrial policy- 
holders. In January the excess mor- 
tality (exclusive of war deaths) as 
compared with a year ago, was 
nearly 16 percent, in February it was 
7 percent, and by March the figure 
for the current year dropped below 
that for the month in the preceding 
year. For the first quarter of 1946 
the death rate among the Company’s 
policyholders, exclusive of war 
deaths, was 8.6 per 1,000. This is 
7 percent above the all-time record 
low rate for this season of the year, 
observed in 1945. The current figure 
is, however, appreciably below the 
figure of 8.9 per 1,000 recorded in 
1944, which also suffered from an 
influenza outbreak. 


So far this year a parallel trend is 
observed for the urban population 
of the United States. Provisional 
data indicate that the number of 
deaths reported in 93 major cities 
for the first 14 weeks of 1946 is about 
4.5 percent above the number for 
the similar period of 1945. The 
record for the last three weeks of 
March, however, is more favorable 
than the average for the correspond- 
ing weeks of the three preceding years. 


Among the Industrial policyhold- 
ers, the increase in mortality has 


affected both white males and white 
females, and most age groups, except 
that young children and men at the 
military ages recorded declines, as 
may be seen from the table on page 5. 
The current record is obviously 
much more favorable than that for 
1944 at virtually all age groups in 
each sex. 


The type of respiratory disease 
prevalent in the current year appar- 
ently has been much less virulent 
than that which was experienced 
two years ago. ‘Thus, while the 
mortality from influenza so far in 
1946 is more than double that of last 
year, it is still less than half the 
comparable figure for 1944. Despite 
the sharp rise in deaths from influ- 
enza, the mortality from pneumo- 
nia for the January to March period 
was less than 7 percent above that 
for the like months of 1945. The 
general progress made in the control 
of pneumonia is evident from the 
fact that while the death rate for the 
first quarter of the present year is 
41.0 per 100,000, the corresponding 
figure for the five years immediately 
preceding was 47.7 and, for the five 
years before that, 88.3. 


The progress in the battle against 
tuberculosis suffered a setback dur- 


ing the first quarter of 1946, as it 
frequently does during an influenza 
epidemic. The death rate, so far this 
year, is 41.5 per 100,000, as com- 
pared with 37.8 in 1945. The excess 
mortality from the disease has, how- 
ever, been declining in successive 


‘months, and it may be expected that 
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the long-term downward trend of 
the tuberculosis death rate will be 
resumed as the year advances. 

The epidemic of respiratory dis- 
ease also left its mark upon the 
record for the chronic conditions. 
For the first quarter of the year, the 
group of cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases recorded a death rate of 405.4 
per 100,000, or 8.5 percent above 
that of last year and 1.5 percent 
above the previous high recorded in 
1944. Cancer mortality likewise 
increased to an all-time high. The 
mortality from diabetes similarly 
showed a sharp increase over the 
figure for 1945, and a return to the 
level of two years ago. 

The favorable features of the 
year’s record include new low rates 
for syphilis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
appendicitis, and the diseases inci- 
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dental to childbearing. Although 
measles has been unusually preva- 
lent in February and March, the 
increase in mortality from this dis- 
ease has been slight. The combined 
death rate from the four principal 
communicable diseases of childhood 
—teasles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria—was 2.3 per 
100,000, or practically identical with 
the record low registered last year. 

The end of the war brought about 
marked changes in the trend of mor- 
tality from external causes. The 
most drastic shift, naturally, has 
been the sharp decline in deaths 
from enemy action. This cause still 
appears as a sizable item in the 
current record because of delay in 
forwarding claims to the Company 
and because of the action by the 
War Department in transferring the 





DEATH RaTES PER 100,000 From ALL Causes, ExcLupING War Dratus (ENEMY 


AcTION). 


WHITE PERSONS, BY SEX AND AGE PERIODS. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 
First QUARTER OF 1946, 1945, anD 1944 CoMPARED 











DEATH RATES PER 100,000 


PERCENT CHANGE 
1946 StincE YEaR INDICATED 





AGE PERIODS WHITE MALES 


WHITE FEMALES 


WHITE MALES WHITE FEMALES 





1946 1945 1944 1946 


1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 





Ages 0 to 74 | 834.5] 795.7] 860.8 | 698.5 


659.1 | 747.6|+ 4.9 |— 3.1 
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Under 5 415.1 | 454.0 

5to 9 78.6 | 72.6 
10 to 14 71.1 68.1 
15 to 19 139.4 | 161.4 
20 to 24 268.0 | 330.8 
25 to 34 260.3 | 301.3 
35 to 44 609.8 | 567.3 
45 to 54 1441.3 | 1326.5 
55 to 64 3117.5 | 3040.3 
65 to 74 6829.9 | 6485.3 
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names of those originally reported as 
“missing in action” to the category 
“known dead.”’ 

“Other accidents,” the category 
to which most of the accidental 
deaths of men in military service are 
assigned, are also down sharply this 
year. In fact, this decline has more 
than offset the rise in fatal home and 
motor vehicle accidents. The latter 
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have shown an upward trend since 
the removal of wartime restrictions 
on driving. The rate for the past 
three months, 16.5 per 100,000, was 
higher than that in any one of the 
last three years. Suicides and hom- 
icides, which recorded minimum 
rates during the war years, have also 
increased and are now back to their 
1942 level. 


Postwar Increase in Suicide 


HE downward trend which char- 
epee the suicide death rate 
in our country throughout the war 
period came to an abrupt halt with 
the end of hostilities in Europe last 
May. Since V-E Day suicides have 
increased in frequency. A good 
picture of the situation is available 
from the experience among the 
many millions of Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders, who consti- 
tute a representative cross-section 
of the urban populations of the 
United States and Canada. 

The chart on page 7 shows that 
since May of last year practically 
every month has registered a higher 
suicide death rate than the corre- 
sponding month the year before. 
For the first quarter of 1946 the rate 
among the insured was 7.8 per 100,- 
000, as compared with 5.7 in the like 
period of 1945, an increase of more 
than one third. The rate for March 
of the current year, 7.9 per 100,000, 
exceeded that for any month in 
nearly five years. 

The increase in suicide has been 
much more pronounced among men 
than among women. Comparing the 


first quarter of 1946 with the same 
period of the year before, we find 
that the rate among white male 
policyholders has risen from 7.9 to 
12.0 per 100,000, or a little more 
than 50 percent. Among white fe- 
males the increase was only a shade 
over 10 percent. Every age period 
among the men showed a marked 
upturn; among the insured women, 
the rate was up in the broad age 
range 15 to 54 years. 

At the present time the reasons 
for the general increase in suicide 
immediately following the close of 
the war can only be surmised. 
Undoubtedly, some of the rise is 
attributable to the sharp cutback in 
industrial activity and the conse- 
quent reduction in employment. 
Part of the upturn probably stems 
from the difficulties of adjusting to 
civilian life of men released from the 
armed forces. Economic and psy- 
chological factors always play a 
large role in determining the level 
of the suicide rate. 

It is worthy of note that the recent 
experience is quite different from 
that following the first World War. 
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Death Rates from Suicide. By Months. January 1944 to March 1946. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Industrial Department 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 (ANNUAL BASIS) 












































































































































The end of that conflict, it will be 
recalled, came in November 1918, 
but the suicide death rate continued 
to decline for the next two years. 
In 1921, however, the rate increased 
rather sharply, and after remaining 
level for about five years, resumed its 
upward trend until the early 1930's. 

Judging from the experience fol- 


lowing World War I, it may be 
expected that the suicide rate in our 
country will rise to higher levels. 
To counteract this tendency, the 
social and welfare agencies should 
intensify their efforts to help 
individuals solve their personal 
difficulties, in a rational way instead 
of resorting to despair. 


Fatal Accident Rate Highest in the West 


CCIDENT prevention is an impor- 
tant public health problem 
everywhere in the United States. 
Fatal accidents in the several States 
vary between 50 and 200 annually 
per 100,000 of population. Disabling 
nonfatal injuries, moreover, may 
run as high as 100 times the fatal- 


ities. The most populous States, as 
might be expected, are the heaviest 
contributors to the national toll of 
about 100,000 lives taken annually 
by accidents, and from that point 
of view have the greatest problem. 
Many of the smaller States, how- 
ever, contribute far more heavily in 
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proportion to their populations than 
do the larger States. Nevada, the 
State with the smallest population, 
oddly enough, often has the highest 
accident fatality rate, whereas New 
York State has one of the lowest 
rates. The wide variation in the 
death rate from accidents of all types 
combined and from each of the prin- 
cipal types in the several States is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The figures in this table have been 
computed for the years 1939-1940, 
so as to exclude the abnormal expe- 
rience of the war period. 

’ The most favorable accident death 
rates in the United States are found 
in the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic regions. The rate in these 
areas was less than 65 per 100,000 
persons, as compared with 72 for the 
country as a whole. Rhode Island 
had the distinction of being the 
State with the lowest fatal accident 
rate, yet even there the rate was 
above the 50 per 100,000 mark. 

The highest accident death rate is 
recorded in the Mountain States, 
where the rate (95.7) was one third 
above the average for the country 
as a whole. The Pacific area ran a 
close second. Of the 10 States with 
the highest accident death rates, 
nine were in the Mountain and 
Pacific regions; Florida, which 
ranked seventh, was the lone excep- 
tion. Ranking first among the States 
by a wide margin was Nevada, with 
an accident death rate of about 190 
per 100,000, or almost four times 
that of Rhode Island. Next in order, 
with rates exceeding 100, were Wyo- 
ming (111.7) and Arizona (106.1). 
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One is tempted to ascribe the high 
accident death rate in the West to 
the persistence in that area of the 
pioneers’ disregard for personal 
safety. It may well be that the atti- 
tude toward safety differs somewhat 
in the several regions of the country. 
But indications are that the varia- 
tion in accident mortality from State 
to State is related largely to the 
economic character of the areas. 
The primary factors are such things 
as the type of industry, the age 
composition and density of the pop- 
ulation, and the type of housing. 
Also of importance are the amount 
and type of automobile driving, 
whether it is mostly urban or rural, 
and the character of the main high- 
ways, whether mountainous and 
winding, or flat and long straight 
strips. Differential rates for some 
of the principal types of accidents 
reflect these varying conditions. 

Motor vehicle accidents account 
for more than one third of the na- 
tional death toll from accidents in 
the period under review and, of 
course, have a marked effect on the 
size of the total accident rate in each 
State. The Pacific and Mountain 
State regions, first with respect to 
the total, also record the highest 
rates from motor vehicle accidents. 
For these, as for all accidents com- 
bined, Nevada ranks first among the 
individual States. Motor vehicle 
death rates well above the country’s 
average in 1939-1940 were recorded 
also for Florida, Indiana, and Dela- 
ware. The North Atlantic States, 
which as a group had the lowest rates 
from all forms of accidents com- 
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DEATH RATEs PER 100,000 From ToraL ACCIDENTS AND SELECTED TYPEs oF ACCIDENTS 
UNITED States. By GrocRrApHic DIVISIONS AND STATES. 1939-1940 
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Notg—Figures in italics are based on less than 10 deaths. 
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bined, likewise registered minimum 
rates from motor vehicle accidents. 

For fatal falls, which cause about 
one fourth of the deaths from acci- 
dents in the United States each year, 
the North Atlantic States shared 
with the North Central areas the 
dubious honor of top rank. In most 
States, falls are second only to motor 
vehicles as a cause of accidental 
death; in a number of States falls 
are the leading cause. The highest 
mortality from accidental falls is 
found in Massachusetts, where the 
rate in 1939-1940 was 27.1 per 100,- 
000, as compared with 17.3 for the 
country asa whole. At the other end 
of the scale are the South Central 
and the South Atlantic regions, 
which have the lowest rates. Falls 
show a heavier concentration of 
deaths at the older ages than do 
other types of accidents, with the 
result that the mortality from this 
cause is particularly sensitive to 
differences in the age composition 
of the population. Differences in 
occupational exposure and in type 
of housing, also play a part. 
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In almost direct contrast with the 
geographic picture for accidental 
falls is that for burns (conflagration 
excepted). Deaths resulting from 
burns are relatively most frequent 
in the Southern States and least 
frequent in the North Atlantic and 
Pacific States. Children are the 
principal victims of burns, and areas 
which have a high proportion of 
children in the population show high 
death rates from burns. 

The other causes of accidental 
death shown in the table also record 
wide geographic variations. For 
example, death rates from the ab- 
sorption of poisonous gas are highest 
in the North Atlantic States, while 
fatalities from firearm accidents are 
relatively most frequent in the 
Southern and Western States. Par- 
ticularly high rates from drowning, 
railway accidents, or conflagrations 
in some States may reflect the rela- 
tively large loss of life in a single 
mishap or a series of accidents in 
the two years reviewed. The largest 
disaster was a dance hall fire in 
Mississippi which took 210 lives. 





New York 10, N. Y. 





Cumulative Index Available 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is preparing a 
Cumulative Index to Volumes 16 through 25 of the STATISTICAL 
BULLETIN, which cover the decade 1935 to 1944. Requests for 
this Index should be addressed to the Publication Division, ~ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the 1945, together with the death rates 
mortality among Industrial policy- for the first three months of 1946, 
holders for March 1946, and March 1945, and 1944. 

DeEatH RatEs* PER 100,000 PoticyHoLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 


WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHoLpERS* 
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Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 
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*The rates for 1946 y mae _— are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional 
estimates of lives exposed to 
tInternational List (1940) | titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 
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